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V. ieh bol not Gud from Them, to whom it is ; dub, 
” _— it is in the power of thine hand to do it. 


WARP | O plead the . of human nature in diſtreſs, is 
N T f. an undertaking, ſo perfectly agrecable to the cha- 
ba 1 ritable diſpoſitions of the preſent age, that the 
ſuit ſeems to be granted, even before the cafe is open- 

ed; for that virtue, which cannot withhold good from thoſe, to 
whom it is due, has produced its ſalutary effects in almoſt eve- 

ry part of the kingdom. Hoſpitals have been built, and are 
| generouſly ſupported, for the prevention and relief of all the 
moſt affecting inſtances of miſery and diſtreſs. However as 
the reward, conſequential to this humane behaviour, in ſome | 
degree confiſts of the pleaſure, which ariſes from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of its excellence, it will not be impertinent to conſi- 
der, how exactly it agrees with the manners of a civilized 
nation, the rules of private intereſt, and public juſtice, and 
W J's fruits . of the Chriſtian 1 


I 


8 


bariſm, he will be found to be fo little acquainted wich the 
relation he bears to his fellow-creatures, as to diſcover very 


few marks of obedience to the focial ſcheme of charitable du- 
ties; for he ſatisfies his wants by ſuch acts of violence, as 


give a fierceneſs to his manners, and almoſt reduces him to a 
level with the beaſts of the field. But, in the progreſs of 


ſociety, his ſentiments become more delicate. From his own 
feelings, he learns to ſympathize with his fellow creatures, 
and reflecting upon the advantages, which may ariſe from 


mutual aſſiſtance, he at laſt becomes intereſted in their re- 


lief and preſervation. Pity, which was at firſt the conſe- 


quence of reaſon and reflection, is rendered habitual by re- 


petition and example, and by degrees aflumes the preroga- 


tive 'of an independent principle. When the manners are 


perfectly refined by the improvements of reafon, this com- 


paſſionate ſenſibility generally exerts its power in proportion 
to the wretchedneſs of the object which affects it, and al- 


moſt forces the hand ct to with-bold good from thoſe, to whom 
it appears to be eminently due. Now of all the inſtances 


of diſtreſs, perhaps none is more affecting, than the diſorders 


of the body, embittered by the miſeries of poverty; for they 
preſent us with ſuch a frightful picture of human woe, that 
the very ſight of it is ſufficient to awaken every thing, which 


6 tender and benevolent in the breaſt of man. 


At 4 melancholy ſpectacle may be ſeen diſcaſe in all | its 
various and diſmal forms; languining upon the bed of ſicx- 


nefs, 


If we take a view of man in a ſtate of ignorance and bar. | 
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neſs, and imploring help with all the moving eloquence of 


grief, the ſhrieks of pain, the fighs of death, and ravings of 
deſpair. The wretched ſufferers cannot help themſelves, — 


They are probably deprived of the uſe of thoſe limbs, on which 
depended the very ſupports of life.----"They cannot by their 
vn means procure the leaſt alleviation of pain an! ſickneſs; 
for their poverty not only oppreſſes them with a load of mi- 
ſery, peculiar to iiſelf; but, by its aggravating c' 'rcumſtances, 

adds to the weight of their other misfortunes. duoivines 1 
which probably overtook them in a fairhf.l dif: charge of their 
duties, in earning the wages of induſtry by the ſweat of their 
brows, and ſupplying the wants of a large and helpleſs family, 
Here the diſtreſs is multiplied to ſuch a degree, as is not 
cafily conceived by any, who have not experienced theſe ex- 
ceſſes of domeſtic miſery, grief without any proſpect of con- 


ſolation, and famine without the natural powers of obtaining 
relief, Who are theſe poor, unhappy wretches ? Are they 
finners above the reſt of the Galileans? Charity, forbid the in- 


ſinuation. Neither can it be ſuppoſed, that the inferiority of 
their ſtation. places them beneath the notice of their ſuperi- 
ors; for they are formed of the ſame materials with their 
fellow-creatures, and, tho' now afflicted with pain, are as ca- 
pable of the ſame refinements of pleaſure-----They were made 
by the ſame God----redeemed by the ſame Saviour----and are 
entitled to the ſame hopes of glory----Is it poſſible to ſuffer 


ſuch creatures as theſe to faint under a load of, perhaps un- 


merited, misfortunes; and, for want of a little aſſiſtance, to 
become uſeleſs to themſely es, their friends, and their country? 
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No. Every perſon is intereſted in their preſervation for ſeve- 
ral reaſons, which ſhall be explained in their natural order, 


In the firſt place, no man can w1/t/-hold good from then in 
this their great diſtreſs without eſtabliſhing a very ſevere law 
againſt himſelf. We are all equally expoſed to the viciſſi- 


tudes of fortune, and ſubject to the ſame infirmities of nature, 


"Tis therefore an act of prudence, enforced by conſiderations 


of private intereſt, to give ſuch aſſiſtance to others, as might 


be reaſonably expected from them, if circumſtances were mu- 


tually exchanged. And God only knows how ſoon that may 
really be the caſe; for man never long continueth in one ſlay. 


Even riches ſuddenly make themſelves. wings, and fly. away like an 
eagle towards heaven, Such as are the poor at preſent, ſuch 


were a few years ago the anceſtors of the moſt wealthy fa... 


miles; and ſuch in all probability will be many of their de- 
ſcendants. However the beſt way of giving ſtability to thoſe 


poſſoſſions, which are of a fugitive nature, is to deſerve them 
by acts of charity. Even in cafe of a diſappointment, the ing 
conveniencies, arifing from a change of circumſtances, will 
be greatly diminiſhed ; if every perſon endeavours to ſtrengthen, 
by his own example, that bond of union, which procures a, 
return of good oftices, and eſtabliſhes a common intereſt amongſt: 
the e members of the ſame ſociety. He that doth. good, 
turns, is mindful of What may come hereafter, and when be falk 


eth, he ſhall find a ſtay. 


But it will alſo appear, that the public Jerives many 5 
Waben from this behaviour. Ie. are all ner of the fam: 
| | body, 


) Ro}... . - OT" 


(9) 
body, and, as the Apoſtle exprefles it, if one member . ſuffer, all 
the members ſufer with it ; or, if one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it; for, as in the body natural, no 
limb can be tortured with pain, or diſqualified for a proper 
diſcharge of its duty, without affecting the whole frame; fo, 
In the body politic, the miſery of any one individual in ſome 
meaſure diſtreſſes the public. They therefore, who contri- 
bute to the relief of an unfortunate fellow-citizen, promote the 
welfare of the ſtate, as much as a phyfician ſecures the health 
of the body, when he removes a diſorder, detrimental to the 
conſtitution, and reſtores ſtrength and vigour to a diſabled 


limb. 


| It has pleaſed the Lord of the univerſe to introduce ſuch a a 
. conſtitution of things, as forms a regular ſcale of ſubordina- 
tion; and connects mankind by a chain of mutual dependen- 
cy and convenience. Every claſs, which is ſubſervient to the 
production of happineſs, is an equally neceſſary part of the 
ſocial plan, and equally entitled to our care and protection. 
This ſyſtem of government may be compared to a very com- 
plicated machine; the ſeveral parts of which have ſuch an 
intimate connection with one another, that a defect in any 
even the leaſt wheel will cauſe an irregularity of motion, and 
prevent ſome advantages, which would otherwiſe be produced 
by the ingenuity of the contrivance. Now if this piece of 
mechaniſm could be ſuppoſed to be conſtructed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to adjuſt, regulate, and correct the irregularities, arifing 
from accidental obſtructions; it would then be more ſimilar 


(wo) 

| to the model of a perfect ſociety; where every member has 

| a duty to perform peculiar to his own fituation; on a pro- 

ö per diſcharge of which depends not only private happineſs, 

j but alſo the public welfare; where if any one becomes un- 

4 able to perform theſe duties, charity haſtens to his affiftance z 

| and endeavours to remedy the diforders, which ariſe from 

| the diſtreſs of individuals, and, in fome degree, affect the 

| whole community. 85 „ 


The part, which the lower claſs of the people act upon the 
| ſtage of life, 1s not indeed of that ſplendid nature, which 
T7 attracts the attention of the gay and thoughtleſs ſpectator ; but 
che ſtateſman can draw aſide the veil of obſcurity, which 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| the importance of the character from its public utility. Rich- 5X | 


1 | 
i conceals them from the eyes of pride and folly, and eſtimate ; 
f 

. es and poverty are only accidental diſtinctions, and ſeldom 

[| „ oaks any difference in perſonal merit; for that entirely de- 


pends upon the manner, in which a perfon diſcharges the du- 
ties of his ſtation, "Tis true, the poor are compelled to ſub- 
mit to the drudgery of the meaner employments, but that is TT 
oftener an hereditary m'sfortune, than the confequence of their , 
own behaviour. However, by theſe means, the rich are ; 
ſupplied with ſuch things, as could not otherwiſe be procured; | 

unleſs they themſelves android the hardſhips and fatigue 
of bodily labour. Now as this unequal divifion of the goods — 
of fortune throws almoſt all the flaviſh buſineſs of the ſtate 
upon the poor; it is not difficult to determine what degree 
of protection i Is due to thoſe uſeful rants of the public. 


They 
Þ 


1 


They are, as it were, the hands and feet of the dy politic. 


Without their aſſiſtance, none of the advantages, derived from 


_ agriculture, and the improvements of art, could be obtained 


even by the mediation of riches. The great would loſe the 
preheminence of their rank, and become ſlaves to their own 


neceſſities. Royalty itſelf would be ſtripped of its diadem 


and compelled to ſubmit itſelf to as ga'ling a yoke of vaſſalage 


3 


as poverty ever yet impoſed upon the meaneſt beggar ol the 
Nate. 


Such therefore is the connection between the different ranks 
of men, united together by a community of natural and ci- 


vil intereſts, that the higher claſſos cannot be indifferent to the 
happineſs of the lower, without acting- injuriouſly both to 


themſelves and their country. Political motives therefore ought 


to prevail upon every prudent member of fociety 79 be feet to 


the lame, and a ſtaff of comfort to thoſe, that are in diftreſs; to 


eaſe the unmerited burdens of thoſe poor creatures, from whoſe 


labours the public derives moſt of its conveniences, ſtrength, 


and grande nr. We eat of the lat F their bands; for they 


exerciſe their weary limbs from the riſing up of the ſun until 
the going down of the Jame ; ; and are content t drink of the 


brook in the way. Hence our garners are full of all manner of 


fore, and the earth yields its fruits of increaſe. What reward 
therefore ſhall be beſtowed upon theſe inſtruments, which 


God is pleaſed to make uſe of in conveying ſo many of his 


bleſſings to mankind ? They don't deſire to be clothed in pur- 


1 „and ne linnen, and wo fare ſumptuouſly every 4. They 
B 3 are 


« 12 ) 
are Content with ſackcloth, and the ' crumbs hich fall fro 
the rich man's table. When they are bleſſed with health, they 
are willing to ſtruggle with poverty, to live in obſcurity, and 
to ſubmit to ſervitude. But when they are viſited with 

ſickneſs, and incapable of earning the neceſſaries of life; when 
the very dogs come, and lick their fires, they then indeed im- 

plore the aſſiſtance of their richer brethren----beg a ſmall pit- 

tance out of the ſuperfluities of wealth; a mite from that 
treaſure, which lies ruſting in the cheſt, but may be gene- 
rouſly employed in reſtoring them to health, to labour, and 
the duties of their ſtation. If the Jews did not muzzle the 85 
ox, that trod out the corn, will not a Chriſtian permit his fel- þ 
low - creature 20 glean even amongſt the ſheaves of his own reap- ; 
ing, and rebuke ihem not 7 


That unequal diſtribution of things, which cannot be avoid- e 2 
2 in the fluctuating ſtate of temporal poſſeſſions, , ſupplics 5 
the means of curing the diſorder it ſeems to introduce. For, 2 
as the Apoſtle 3 it, the abundance of the one may ſup- 1 
ply the wants of the other. Indeed the remedy is more than ſuſli- 
cient for the diſeaſe ; for the number of thoſe who are re- 
ally diftrefſed, bears an infinitely ſmall proportion to ſuch as 
have ſomething to ſpare. This wiſe conſtitution of things brings 
to light many - virtues, which would otherwiſe be concealed, 
and ſtrengthens the union of ſociety by the coalition of gene- 
roſity and gratitude; for they meet, as it were, and kiſs each 
other, proclaiming glory to God on Ow * nen 88 
and good will among nien beige. e 


| This 
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bis is the behaviour, that becomes the diſciples of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; by zhis /hall*all men know ye are my diſciples, if ye love, 
and confequently protect, one another. This is the moſt ge- 
nuine teſt of our allegiance to the King of kings. Whoſo poſſeſs. 
eth this world's gods, and ſbutteth up bis bowels of mercy, whi*! 
be ſeeth his brother in need, how dwelleth the love of God in him? 
The queſtion is indeed too difficult to be anſwered in favour 
of thoſe, who profeſs a regard for their Maker, and neglect 


the happineſs of that creature, which he has recommended to 


their protection by the moſt intereſting motives ; by re- 
peated promiſes of the moſt alluring rewards, Though the 
odious crime, of which an uncharitable man is guilty, can 
find no advocates in this place; yet as beauty ſeems to dif play 
additional charms by being contraſted with: deformity, let us 
now take a view of the enormity of his guilt, who, in op- 
poſition to the divine law, refuſes #9 open bis hands wide to the 
foor and needy, In order to ſee it in the moſt. ealy manner, 
let us ſuppoſe, that a ſovereign prince heaps all poſſible fa- 
vours_upon one of his ſubjects, and, amongſt the reſt, gives 
him avery large penſion ; defiring him to ſave a certain part 
of it for the relief of his diſtreſſed neighbours —Ought not 
gratitude to incline him to obey the requeſt of his bene- 
factor? But ſuppoſe, his obedience is alſo made a teſt of his 
Icoyalty- will he become a traitor, and rebel againſt the king, 

who ſupports him? Suppoſe farther, that this treaſon may be 

legally puniſhed by a confiſcation of all his poſſeſſions ; that 

it diſqualifies him for receiving any future favours, and ex- 


. poſes him o the moſt dreadful puniſhments — will any man 
. in 


— 4. . 
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in his ſenſes reduce himſelf to this deplorable ſituation ? or can 


he reaſonably expect a reprieve ? On the other hand----ſuppoſe, 
the performance of the condition, an act of tenderneſs, en- 


titles him to the greateſt honours, which a ſubje& can defire, 


or a prince beſtow----what name ſhall be given to him, if 
to ingratitude he adds cruelty ; to cruelty treaſon; and chuſes 


to deſerve the moſt terrible puniſhments, when by doing an 


act of charity he might claim the greateſt rewards? But is 
not this reafoning applicable to the cauſe, depending between 
every uncharitable man, and the King of kings? Before a Chri- 


tian aſſembly it is needleſs to proceed to the proof, for of all 
the duties, which are enforced by the awful commands of 

Cod, none oſ the ſocial kind holds a more diſtinguiſhed rank 
than that which is calculated for the relief of the poor. 


And indeed if there was no other proof of the divine good- 


neſs to mankind, but the frequent injunctions of this humane 
behaviour, ſhould we not have ſufficient reaſon to cry out, 


Lord, what is man, that thou art thus mindful of bim? but in- 


deed almoſt every attribute of the Deity, as far as is conſi- 
ſtent with human liberty, and a ſtate of probation, is exerted 
to promote the happineſs of mankind. And, if we would be 
merciful, even as our father in heaven 1s merciful, we muſt 
fupport the plan of his providence (the executive part of 
which in many inſtances is committed to our care) and ſecure 
our own happineſs by encreaſing that of our fellow-creatures. 


Let 
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Let us now confider, how far the diſcharge of the duties of 
humanity has a natural tendency to ſecure that deſirable end. 
We have already taken a ſurvey of the objects recommended 
to protection, and pitied their diſtreſs. But, when they are 
properly relieved, the bleſſing of God attends the charitable 
attempt he tears of the affiitted are wifed away. The weak 
become ſtrong. The lame dance. The fick tale up their bed, 
and walk. The happineſs they feel, communicates itſelf to their 
friends and acquaintance, and one man's ſafety. becomes the joy 
of thouſands. The good effects of this happy change are not 


confined within the limits of family conneclions. They are 


diffuſed all around, and private happineſs i is enlarged into the 
public good; for to reſtore even one citizen to the ſtate, is, 
to encreaſe the number of thoſe, who may be uſeful 'to the 


public. How ſerviceable to his country ane man may be, 


no man can tell-----The liberty of Rome was ſaved by 2 
ſlave. 


Let us now turn our eyes to the generous and humane pro- 
moters of theſe ſcenes of private joy and public welfare. As 
they wert with thiſe that wept, they now rejoice with thoſe 


that rejoice. As the friends of mankind, they are entitled to 


their friendſhip. As the fathers of the poor and afflicted, they 
hope for their bleſſing. Tea, bleſſed is be, that confidereth the 


poor. The Lord ſhall "Abo him in time of trouble, The Lord 
ſhall firengthen him upon the bed of Janguiſtings and mate all 


bis bed in bis Wo 
Nothing 


(16) 
| Nothing now remains but to deſcribe the moſt effectual 
| means of relieving the poor, when they are viſited with fick- 
neſs, and afflicted with pain; for there is a merit even in the 
manner of diſcharging our duties, and the moſt meritorious is 
that, which in all human probability will be moſt ſucceſsful. 
In the caſes under conſideration, private charity, diftributed 
1 in a promiſcuous manner, is not the moſt probable method 
pf redreſſing the evil, to which it is applied; for, like a fi n- 
gle ray of the ſun, it is generally too weak to produce a 
| very ſenſible effect: but when the alms of many, like the 
| collected beams of light, act with an united force, they re- 
1 ſtore life, and health, and vigour. 1 e 


1 5 Hence ariſes the neceſſity and excellence of charitable ſo- 
| cieties; which amaſs, as it were, the ſcattered emanations of 
| . f bounty, and prevent the fatal conſequences of neglect and i ig 
norance either in the patients themſelves, or in thoſe that at- 
1 tend them. For it muſt be remembered, poor people are in 
| | general not very good judges of what is proper for the treat- 
ment of their ſeveral diſeaſes, and are often ſurrounded with 
b- = perſons as ignorant as themſelves. By theſe means, that cha- : 
| rity, which was intended to ſatisfy hunger, ſooth pain, and 
| fave life, ſupplies the means of defeating its own generous pur- 
poſes, and becomes the innocent cauſe of greater miſery, and 


a more certain death. 
1 t 4 


1 "Tis airy therefore, they ſhould be aſſiſted with the 
[| advice of ſuch as excel in the knowledge of their various 


| diſ- 


— — — — * = 
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Aitor dert and removed into ſafe * commodious apartments ; . 
for ſuch are the uncomfortable dwellings of poverty, that they 


either do not defend the wretched inhabitants againſt the 
rudeneſs of the weather, or ſupply them with fuch air as is 


often of a poiſonous and peſtilential nature. 


Now that relief, which is ſo neceſſary to the removal of their 
dangerous complaints, 1s effectually ſupplied by the bounty 


of charitable ſocieties, and by that in particular, which gives 


occaſion to the preſent meeting. A ſociety, which anima- 


ted by a ſenſe of the duty they owe to themſelves, their 


country, and their God, began ſome years ago to Wo e 


all the neceſſary helps for ſome of the moſt affecting inſtan- 
ces of human diſtreſs. And they now invite the generous and 
humane to Join with them in carrying on this work of com- 
paſſion ; in extending as it were, the healing Wings. of mercy 


over their own neighbourhood, the populous county of Mid- 
dleſex----- to do all, that liberality can do, for the ſick and 
lame; ah what is an effential branch of this charity, to 
procure the beſt aſſiſtance for the wives of the poor at that 
critical ſeaſon, when nature has impoſed a moſt painful taſk 
upon the mothers of mankind. Any perſon in that ſituati- 
on is undoubtedly an object of great compaſſion ; 3 but the 


hand of ſuccour ought to be preferably ſtretched out to thoſe, 
who have had virtue to refift the allurements of vice, and 


obeyed the laws of affection, without violating thoſe of their | 


maker Their yoke ought to be made as EY. as poſſible. 
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The moſt civilized nations of antiquity, convinced of the 
great advantages arifing to a ſtate from a legal increaſe of 
inhabitants, had recourſe to ſeveral expedients to encourage 
thoſe ſorts of compacts, which ſtrengthen the hands of the 
public by adding to the number of citizens. And with ſub- 


_ miſſion be it ſpoken, the preſent ſtate of this kingdom requires 
all the attention of the legiſlature to purſue ſome ſuch like 
methods. In the mean time, the end will be greatly pro- 
moted by this ſpecies of well-judged charity; for does it not 


encourage the poor to enter into the married ſtate, when 
they conſider that the perfon, on whoſe ſafety their own hap- | 
pineſs ſo greatly depends, will be aſſiſted in the moſt effectual 
manner at the public expence, when the pains of death would 


otherwiſe ſurround her? 


' Not to aſſiſt A perſon, whoſe life is in danger, when it is in 


our power to do it, is in ſome degree to be guilty of murder. 
By a law amongſt the Egyptians, this behaviour was puniſh- 


ed with death. But in the caſe under confideration, the crime 
would be doubly great, as it probably ends in the death of two, 
the mother and the child. Nay, may it not be conſider'd as a 
murder committed upon poſterity, as it cuts ſhort the line of 
all poſſible | deſcendents from that rock, and has 4 0 
to make the earth a frightful deſert; 7 


To be RS ani to the preſervation 7 any one ne perſon | is 
in many caſes of the utmoſt conſequence” to ſucceeding gene- 
rations, and contributes towards giving a fort of . artificial im- 
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* mortality to the human ſpecies.” With what pleaſure there- 
fore muſt the promoters of this charity refle& upon the proba- 
ble effects of their bounty, when they conſider how many thou- 
ſand poor objects have been relieved? and ſee, as it were, paſs- 
ing in review before them an endleſs ſucceſſion of generations, 
which owe their being to anceſtors preſerved by means of their 
liberality ? All the poſſi ble numbers, which may deſcend from 
parents thus charitably reſcued out of the jaws of death, will al- 
moſt exceed the powers of calculation. 


"Tis to be hoped, that n no perſon will think he ſufficiently dif. 
charges his duty to the poor, by paying ſuch aſſeſſments as the law 
directs. The nature of that relief depends too much upon uncer- 

tainties, which 'tis as needleſs, as it would be invidious, to de- 
ſcribe. But even ſuppoſing all the poor-laws were faithfully car- 
ried into execution, a great deal muſt even then be done by 
charity; for the relief they afford is unavoidably liable to great 
abuſe in the application, and is ſeldom ſufficient to procure all 
the neceſſary helps for the removal of a dangerous complaint. 
Now charity ſupplies what is wanting for the better relief of par- 
ticular grievances ; and hoſpitals grant that aſſiſtance, which is 
required by the laws of nature, ſociety, and heaven. 1 


As this charitable undertaking bas ſuch a manifeſt ten- 
dency not only to relieve the miſery, but alſo: to fave the lives 
of the poor; to prevent a premature diminution of the numbers 
of mankind i in the preſent, and to encreaſe them in ſucceeding, 
generations; to promote private happineſs and the public wel- 


fare; to execute that part of God's government, which is ſo pe- 
| | euliarly | 
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culiarly enjoined by is hgly, word? it merits all the en- 
couragement, which cantby given by the man, the citizen, and 
the chriſtian; ok it affords an effectual method of gratify- . 
ing the tenderneſt of a a compaſſionate. temper ; of diſcharging 


the fundamental laws of ſociety and of performing the charac- 
teriſtic 2 4 of that holy 3 which he ee 


Let wrt. one therefore give according to his abilities ; re- 
membring that he who ſoweth plenteouſly, ſhall reap plenteoufly. The 
many advantages, which are the natural conſequences of cha- 
rity even in this life, are ſufficiently intereſting to gain the at- 

tention, and influence the practice, of every confiderate and 
well. diſpoſed perſon. With regard to its rewards in that life, 
which is to ſucceed, hear the words of your ſaviour and your 


judge Come, ye bleſſed children of my father, enter into the Ring- 


dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world, For 1 Was 
aàn hungred, and ye gave me meat----I was thirſly, and ye gave me 
drink. I was fick, and ye vifited me. Verily, verily I ſay: 
unto you, in as much as ye did it to the leaſt of theſe, ye did it 

unto me. Thus by relieving the poor, you ſave yourſelves, 
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